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The Motmots of our Mexican Camp 
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EXT to actually discovering a new and interesting fact of natural 
N history, comes the pleasure of verifying one of which we have read ; 
and our first meeting with the Mexican Motmot (Momotus mexi- | 
canus), and the observing of his peculiar habits, brought as sincere a thrill of | 
delight as if we had been the first to report them. 

It was a sultry day in late January in the mountains of west-central 
Mexico when we first saw a live Motmot. Our camp was pitched near a 
grove of magnificent wild fig trees bordering a stream.in one of the great 
gorges or barrancas which radiate from the majestic sister peaks ever loom- 
ing over us,—one dead and hoary with snow, the other vital with earth- 
fire, pouring forth smoke and ashes. 

Following the wise custom of most of the creatures of this tierra caliente, | 
we were taking a midday siesta in the shade of a flowering acacia. A 
Black-throated Gray and a Pileolated Warbler were feeding fearlessly within 
a few feet, snatching tiny insects from the sweet-pea-like blossoms. Every 
green and golden feather on the body of the little Pileolated wasunruffled, 
and his tiny monk’s cap shone in the sunlight like burnished jet. My 
glance slipped past him and there, sitting motionless, was a Motmoer* 

I had often wondered when I saw mounted specimens in museums with 
what special immunity from danger these birds are blessed; their beautiful 
coloring would seem to be such a startling advertisement of their where - 
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abouts. But in reality the very diversity in tint is their protection, and they 

merge perfectly into the green foliage and bright sunlit spots. One’s first 

impression of a Motmot, as seen at a distance, is of a large-headed, brown 

and greenish bird, with a broad bar of black on the head; but we were | 

fortunate enough to be able to study one of these birds in our very camp. 
A slightly injured bird soon recovered, and remained about the camp for | 

more than a week, retaining its full liberty, feeding upon scraps of meat or | 
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occasionally catching insects for itself. Its favorite perch was a branch of 
flowering Clavillina, to which one end of the ridge-pole rope of our tent 
was attached. Here, day after day, it unconsciously posed before the 
camera, leaving nothing for regret except that its exquisite coloring, which 
showed so beautifully on the ground glass, must be lost in the negative. It 


MEXICAN MOTMOT 


left this perch only when hungry or when the great heat of midday drove it 
to the shade of the tent or a neighboring tree. 

I will quote some notes which I made in my journal. The bill of this 
Motmot is large and deeply serrated or toothed on each edge, and when 
angry, after being teased with a piece of meat, the bird darts at and takes 
firm hold of one’s finger and suffers itself to be carried, dangling, several 
yards before flying off. The crown of the head and the neck are bright 
cinnamon, shading into a beautiful grass-green on the back and wings. 
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The large, soft brown eyes are surrounded by a ring of feathers, very small, 
circular, and black in color. Back of the eye is a broad tuft of black, 
banded above and below with beautiful blue. The breast is a most delicate 
emerald green, shot with pale blue, while exactly in the center is a twin 
black feathery pendant or tuft, similar to the eye-tufts. 


MOTMOT, SHOWING THE PENDULUM-LIKE WAGGING OF THE TAIL 


The most remarkable character about the bird is its tail, which is long 
and greenish blue in color, while the two central feathers, still longer than 
the others, are bare of barbs for about an inch of their length, each feather 
ending in a full-vaned racket. The strange thing about this ornament is 
the fact that it is produced by the bird itself. When the young birds attain 
their full plumage, the elongated pair of feathers in the tail are perfect from 
base to tip. Guided apparently by pure instinct, each Motmot begins to 
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pick and pick at these feathers, tearing off a few barbs at a time with its bill. 
This is kept up until the tail is in the condition which is shown in. the 
photograph, and at each succeeding moult the process is again repeated. 
This symmetrical denudation of the tail feathers might be instanced as a 
remarkable attempt at esthetic self-ornamentation on the part of the male 


_ bird to make himself more beautiful in the eyes of the female. But, unfor- 


tunately for this theory, the habit is as strongly pronounced in one sex as in 
the other! 

When the feathers grow out anew, although the barbs are all present, 
the vane at this point is narrower than elsewhere, showing perhaps that 
the long-continued exercise of the habit for generation after generation is 
in some way having an hereditary effect. But we cannot be at all sure 
about this. The inheritance of acquired characters is too unproved a theory 
as yet. The real cause of the habit would be a most interesting one to 
solve. In some of the individuals which we see, the process has just begun, 
only a few barbs having been torn away. 

Although a Mexican Motmot measures over a foot in length, yet its 
voice, more often than its color, betrays it. This is a most startling 
utterance : several harsh churrs followed by three distinct, beautifully liquid 
notes. But even when this is heard near at hand, little clew is given as to 
the bird’s exact whereabouts, for the tones are so startlingly loud and have 
such ventriloquial power that they seem to come from all directions at once. 
No sound that I hear them utter can possibly be construed into the 
syllables mot-mot. 

These birds are not shy, but will permit one to approach quite closely 
before taking a short flight to a neighboring tree or bush. Just before they 
fly they usually give utterance to a low chuck/ chuck/ evidently an alarm note. 
This is always the most common sound of my tame bird when I attempt 
to approach it. What betrays a Motmot more surely than its color, or 
even its voice, is the curious pendulum motion of the tail, from side to side 
and more rarely up and down. When the bird blends so perfectly with its 
surroundings that the eye fails to locate it, the horizontal swing of its tail 
reveals it. This is not a true pendulum motion, as the tail snaps to the 
highest point of the swing, and is held there for a moment before being 
jerked to the opposite side. 

Although the feet of the Motmot are weak and adapted only for perch- 
ing, and its usual method of feeding is to catch insects upon the wing, yet 
more than once, while watching these birds I see them fly to the ground 
and scratch awkwardly, picking up food after each disturbance of the leaves. 
Another habit I should dismiss as an individual freak, except for the fact 
that it is observed in three different birds. These particular Motmots are 
not aware of my presence and, after feeding for a time, they fly to a sunny 
open spot, fling themselves flat upon their backs and spreading wide their 
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wings, enjoy a bath in the early morning sun. The only other birds which 
I have ever known thus voluntarily to invert themselves are a Parrakeet, a 
Caracara and a Condor, all in captivity. 

Like their distant cousins the Kingfishers, these birds bore a tunnel into 
a vertical bank and make their nest at the end, six or eight feet deep in the 
earth. The pure beauty of the water-lily is conceived in the filthy, noisome 
muck at the pond bottom, and the delicate hues of the Motmot are acquired ° 
in a black, ill-smelling, underground hole. 

We will ever regret not seeing these birds during the period of courtship 
and nesting, but, as with most of the other birds of this country, that occurs 
later in the year. One must visit Mexico in the early summer to study the 
birds at the most interesting of all times — the breeding season. 


MOTMOT’S TAIL-FEATHERS FROM WHICH THE BIRD WAS JUST BEGINNING TO PICK THE 
VANE, AND FEATHERS IN WHICH THE TRIMMING WAS COMPLETED 
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Some Early American Ornithologists 


Il. WILLIAM BARTRAM 


By WITMER STONE 


name of John Bartram purchased a tract of land on the banks of the 

Schuylkill river at Kingsessing, near Gray’s Ferry, now within the 
limits of the city of Philadelphia, erected with his own hands a substantial 
stone dwelling, and laid out a garden. 

Here he indulged his interest in botany, planting trees and shrubs from 
all parts of the world, and in this attractive retreat, surrounded by birds and 
flowers, he passed his years in the enjoyment of nature, while he corre- 
sponded with botanical friends abroad, especially with Peter Collinson. Here 
the famous Swedish naturalist Peter Kalm stopped on his travels and enjoyed 
the hospitality of a host with kindred tastes. 

And here, on February 9, 1739, was born a son, William Bartram, who 
was destined not only to continue the care of the botanic garden but to give, 
both directly and indirectly, a great impetus to the study of American birds, 
in which he became deeply interested. 

Young Bartram’s surroundings were well calculated to make a natu- 
ralist of him, in addition to which his father took much interest in his educa- 
tion, fostering his love of nature and encouraging his efforts at drawing. 

When the boy was sixteen years of age, the father writes of him, “ I 
design to set Billy to draw all our turtles,” and later he sent samples of his 
drawings to his friends abroad. 

The question of an occupation for young Bartram troubled the father 
not a little; he wished him to make his own living, but did not desire to 
interfere with his drawing or his studies. Benjamin Franklin, who was a 
friend of the family, offered to teach him printing, and other suggestions were 
made, but William finally entered a business house, and, after a few years, 
removed to Cape Fear, North Carolina, where his uncle had previously set - 
tled, and here established himself as a trader. 

The elder Bartram had at various times made explorations in different 
parts of the country in search of curious plants and seeds, which he sent 
abroad along with garden and vegetable seeds. In 1765, through the efforts 
of his English friends, he was appointed by King George III Botanist of the 
Floridas, at a small salary. He at once prepared for an excursion into this 
little-known territory, and took his son William with him. The latter 
was delighted with the country and its strange plants and birds, and deter- 
mined to revisit it if possible. Accordingly, in 1772, at the expense of Dr. 
Fothergill, of England, he began a much more extended tour of Florida, 
Carolina and Georgia, which lasted for some five years. His collections, 
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* the thirtieth of September, 1728, a thrifty Quaker farmer by the 
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drawings, etc., were sent abroad to his patron, and in 1791 he published an 
account of his travels. In this volume, besides much botanical lore, he pre- 
sented important accounts of the birds that he observed and, what is of more 
interest, a complete list, or ‘ Nomenclature,’ of the birds known to him as 
occurring from Pennsylvania to Florida east of the Alleghanies. 

This was a landmark in the progress of American ornithology, the next 
in importance to the work of Catesby, and the first ornithological contribution 
worthy of the name written by a native American. Unfortunately, Bartram 
neither adhered to the Linnzan system of nomenclature nor did he describe 
the birds which are here for the first time mentioned; and, although we can 
identify all the species of his list; we cannot use his names. Bartram was 
very modest; he had no intention of writing an ornithology, and merely gave 
his list, as such, for the interest of his readers; and so, perchance, we are 
compelled to take it, only regretting that we cannot bestow more credit 
where credit is due. 

But Bartram’s claims to consideration as one of the pillars of American 
ornithology do not rest wholly upon his ‘ Travels’ or his ‘ Nomenclature.’ 
It was his profound knowledge and the assistance that it enabled him to 
offer to others that have done more for ornithology than his own publica- 
tion, and most generously and cheerfully did he share his store with those 
who came to him for aid. 

In the year 1800, at the age of sixty-one, after his father’s death, he lived 
with his brother at the Botanic Garden, happy in his congenial surroundings 
and sufficiently removed from the smoke and bustle of the neighboring city. 
Here, as was customary with men of his day, he kept a diary, in which the 
daily phases of nature were faithfully recorded; and this little volume, with 
its time-stained pages and faded writing, now lies before me. Here are rec- 
ords of the “ Mock-bird” at various dates in the winter, the arrival from the 
south of the Blackbird, the Pewit and other harbingers of spring, as well as 
the blooming of the various spring flowers and the first piping of the frogs. 

Alas! the Mock-bird no longer comes so far north as Philadelphia at 
any season, except as the rarest straggler, and so closely have the railroads 
and the oil-works encroached upon the historic garden that the wild birds 
do not visit it as frequently as they oncedid. But things are not all changed: 
one evening the diary tells us of the presence of the “Little Horned Owls” 
in the bushes before the door, and on my last walk through the shaded 
paths of the garden I came suddenly upon a pair of these same “ Little 
Horned Owls” hiding in the ancient box-bushes. Were they the -lineal 
descendants of those that Bartram heard hooting a hundred years ago ? 
Who can say? At all events, it is pleasant to think that they were. 

In the retirement of his garden the venerable naturalist lived his peace- 
ful life, and there he ended it suddenly on the 22d of July, 1823, in his 
eighty-fifth year. But during this time many a friend was entertained, 
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many a word of advice and encouragement was given, and many a question 
was answered. 

In that year of 1800 there lived close by, on the cliffs overlooking Gray’s 
Ferry, Dr. Benjamin Say, whose little son Thomas, then a boy of thirteen, 
and later a naturalist of note, carried to Bartram all the curious specimens 
that he chanced to find on his rambles. Dr. B. S. Barton, the young pro- 
fessor of botany at the University of Pennsylvania, also came to him for 
assistance; while up at Milestown, a short distance north of the city, lived 
a young Scotch schoolmaster, Alexander Wilson by name, who was then 
about to take the school at Gray’s Ferry, and to make the acquaintance of 
Bartram, under whose guidance he was soon to become one of the most 
famous ornithologists that our country has ever produced. 

In the development of all these men, and in others as well, much is to 
be attributed to the influence of William Bartram; and, when we form our 
judgment of his worth, we must look, as in the case of other modest men, 
beyond the work which he accomplished himself and consider also that 
which he inspired in others. 


SPOTTED SANDPIPER ON NEST 
Photographed from nature by R. H. Beebe, Arcade, N. Y. 


The American Bittern at Home 


By E. G. TABOR, Meridian, N. Y. 


With photographs from nature by the author 


tee American Bittern is a summer resident throughout central New 
York, and wherever there are favorable marshes to furnish feeding 

and breeding grounds, ‘ plum pud’n’ notes are common sounds as 
the sun sinks in the west and twilight begins to gather At this time it has 
always been the delight of the writer to be at one of the numerous marshes 
that border our lakes and creeks in this locality and listen to the ‘ booming’ 
of the Bittern, the clatter of the Rails, and the chatter of Blackbirds, 
Marsh Wrens and other small birds as they go to their accustomed roosts 
to pass the night. Nighthawks come forth from their hiding-places and 
dart down through space in their plunges; Wilson’s Snipes mount into the 
air and soar and drum until lost from sight in the darkness and nothing but 
the whir of their wings is 
heard as they pass and re- 
pass within a few feet of 
your head. Finally they, 
too, are still, but the frogs 
and mosquitos have taken 
up the chorus, and many 
nights have I gone home 
wondering how anything 
could sleep in such a place. 

One might imagine that 
it would be an easy task 
to locate a Bittern’s nest. 
However, if you consider 
that a marsh may contain 
from ten to one hundred 
acres, and that the female 
may be out feeding instead 
of incubating, you will 
realize that a nest repre- 
sents a very minute spot in 
that area. 

Usually it requires sev- 
eral days of persistent 
search to reveal the nest 
on the opposite side of that 
vast mixture of water, mud, 


rushes and bogs. But, de- No. 1. AMERICAN BITTERN’S NEST WITH FOUR EGGS 
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pend upon it, on one of these many bogs, but a few inches above the level 
of the water, on a mere handful of dry marsh grass, are the four to six 
brownish-drab colored eggs. 

About ten years ago, before I was interested in photography, I found a 
nest whose mistress was so persistent that only after I had pushed her from 
the nest with my gun did she deem it expedient to leave her home at my 
mercy. During the seven years 
that I have used a camera, I 
have searched the Bittern’s 
breeding-grounds in vain for a 
like opportunity to make pho- 
tographs of this odd yet very 
interesting inhabitant of our 
marshes. Each year I have 
found several nests, all being 
in places, however, where 
approach in anything like a 
noiseless manner was an im- 
possibility, and I have failed to 
get a single exposure at an 
adult bird, until last year. 

One day, when I was re- 
turning from a trip with my 
camera, I met a farmer who, 
knowing I was a bird photog- 
rapher, imparted the news 
that he could show me a Mud- 
hen’s nest. I gladly promised 
to be on the spot early next 
day. Upon my arrival, he €on- 
ducted me to the nest, which 
he had accidentally found in 
. going for a drink to a spring 
- ee Pe near by. The nest was situated 

No. 2. AMERICAN BITTERN BROODING YOUNG in a swampy spot in a small 
piece of woods adjoining his cornfield. There were only four,eggs in it at 
that time. I made photograph number one of it, and arranged with my 
farmer friend to keep watch and let me know when the eggs commenced 
hatching. 

One evening, several weeks later, his son came to me with this infor- 
mation: ‘“ Dad says she’s hatchin’.” Next morning I was again on the 
ground, and approached the nest very cautiously; sure enough she was at 
home, and I hastily made photograph number two. While preparing to take 
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No. 3. AMERICAN BITTERN AND YOUNG 
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another, two of the young crept 
out from under her, and I made 
photograph number three and 
others varying but slightly. 

The young at this time 
showed no signs of fear, but 
when I returned, a week later, 
and made photograph number 
four, they were evidently much 
frightened. 

The following week I could 
find neither parent nor young, 
and as the young are unable to 
fly at the age of two weeks, I 
concluded that the parent must 
have led them away on foot. 

While I much regret that I 
did not get a larger series of 
pictures of these birds, experi- 
ence teaches me to be thankful 
for those I did secure, which, 
with these few words of ex- 
planation, I submit to the readers 
of Birp-Lorg as a contribution 
to the life history of one of our 


No. 4. YOUNG BITTERNS ABOUT ONE WEEK OLD ‘most interesting birds. 


The Fourth International Ornithological Congress will Convene at 
the Imperial Institute, South Kensington, London, June 12, 1905 


The Committee of Arrangements has issued this preliminary programme. 

Monday, June 12—g9 P. M., informal reception at the Imperial Institute. Tuesday, 
June 13—10 A. M., general meeting; 3 P. M., meetings of the Sections; evening, social 
gathering at some place of entertainment. Wednesday, June 14—10 A. M. and 3 P. M., 
meetings of the Sections; evening, conversazione at the Natural History Museum. 
Thursday, June 15—Excursion to Tring; there will be lectures, and the members of the 
Congress will be the guests of the Hon. Walter Rothschild. Friday, June 16—10 A. M., 
general meeting; afternoon, reception by the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor of London at 
the Mansion House; evening, dinner given by the British Ornithologists’ Union. Satur- 
day, June 17—10 A. M., meetings of the Sections; 2.30 Pp. M., general meeting, conclusion 
of the Congress. Sunday, June 18—the Natural History Museum, the Zodlogical Gardens, 
and the Royal Botanical Gardens at Kew, will be open to members of the Congress. Mon- 
day, June 19—excursion to the Duke of Bedford’s Park at Woburn. ‘Tuesday, June 2o— 
excursion to Cambridge; Professor Newton will welcome the members of the Congress, and 
luncheon will be served at Magdalene College. Wednesday, June 21—Excursion to Flam- 
borough Head in Yorkshire (breeding place of many sea-birds). The Zoological Gardens 
at Regent’s Park and the Library of the Zodlogical Society at 3 Hanover Square will be 
open free to all members of the Congress throughout the week. 


The Migration of Warblers 


TENTH PAPER 
Compiled by Professor W. W. Cooke, Chiefly from Data 
in the Biological Survey 


With drawings by Louris AGASSIZ FUERTES and Bruce HORSFALL 
MOURNING WARBLER 


The Mourning Warbler is one of the latest of the family to reach the 
United States from its winter home in Central and South America. It is 
not known in the Gulf States at ocean level east of Louisiana, nor in 
Georgia and South Carolina outside of the mountains, and there are only a 
few records south of Pennsylvania. It probably reaches the United States 
late in April or the first week in May. 


SPRING MIGRATION 


|No. of years’ ' beshdion date of | Earliest date of 


PLACE | - ; ; 
record spring arrival | spring arrival 
Beaver, Pa. a ares a he ‘ 2 | May 11 | May 6, 1902 
Renova, Pa. 5 Se ee 8 | May 11 | May 4, 1896 
oa heen Mee fia ce td Vid: |e AT 2 May 10 | May 9, 1897 
Fi, ae | May 20, 1900 
Montreal, Can. ee ge ae ier a May 30, 1888 
St. John, N. B. May =. 1891 
North River, Prince Edward Island . . June 15, 1888 
San Antonio, Texas ps Beh April 24, 1890 
Victoria County, | ee a a . | May 3, 1887 
I oe Sa. a ep pm wees | May 7, 1881 
Wie SUG 6 6 0 4 sis eo dee 6 May 15 May 10, 1886 
CII As. sos es + a4 7 May 19 May 17, 1902 
Gowler Pee. os ke 6 5's vel 4 May 17 May 14, 1892 
Listowel, Ont. . . ar 12 May 17 May 8, 1900 
Parry Sound District, Ont. 7 | May 22 May 17, 1895 
Ottawa, Ont. 8 May 24 May 10, 1891 
Lanesboro, Minn.. . ; 8 May 18 May 13, 1886 
White Earth oe As : aia May 18, 1885 
Aweme, Man. May 23, 1900 


FALL MIGRATION 


An unusually early migrant was seen at Lanesboro, Minn., July 1, 1888. 
The species mores south in July and August, and reaches Costa Rica the 
first of September. The last has been noted at Ottawa, Ont., August 28, 
1896; North River, Prince Edward Island, September 3, 1890; Cleveland, 
Ohio, September 26, 1896; Renovo, Pa., September 26, 1899; Cambridge, 
Mass., September 30; New Orleans, La., October 7, 1896. 


MACGILLIVRAY’S WARBLER 


This is one of the common and characteristic Warblers of the western 
United States. It breeds from the foothills to the Pacific Ocean and 
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winters from Lower California to northern Southern America. It appears 
in southern California the last of March; southern Arizona early in April; 
northern Colorado the middle of May; northern Montana the last of May; 
at Beaverton, Oregon, May 18, 1885; Chelan, Wash., May 21, 1896; 
Burrard Inlet, B. C., June 2, 1885; Chilliwack, B. C., June 8, 1888. 


SUMMER WARBLER ON NEST 
Photographed by Maunsell S. Crosby, Rhinebeck, N. Y. 


A Black and White Creeper Family 


By GORDON BOIT WELLMAN, Malden, Mass. 


With photographs from nature by the author 


MONG the large number of nests I found last spring, the most inter- 
A esting of all was that of a Black and White Warbler. I was passing 
through the oak grove where her nest was finally built, one after- 
noon in late May, when I first saw her. She was carrying a straw from 
place to place, trying to find a good foundation on which to start her 
home. 
After about fifteen minutes’ waiting, | made up my mind she had found 
the right place; for she had spent some time under the edge of a projecting 
ledge, picking up the leaves with her feet and bill, and had finally gone, 
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after laying her straw across the desired place. I did not wait longer that 
day, lest I drive her away by my presence. 

Not many afternoons passed before I visited her again, and found every- 
thing running smoothly and made the acquaintance of the male. He was 
a finely marked fellow; but he was always very shy and never gave me a 


chance to know him 

very well. I could 

generally find him 

running about the 

boughs of some near- 

. by oaks, always sing- 
ing between every 
mouthful. The fe- 
male soon became 
accustomed to my 
frequent visits, and 
busied herself about 
her work in the usual 
manner. 

The male did not take any active part in the building, although I saw 
him drop three or four straws on the nest. 

When she had begun to lay I visited her every day, lying nearer her each 
time as I watched her. By the fifth of June five eggs were laid. The first 
week after she was done laying she did not seem to be so careful about stay- 
ing on the nest, for twice I found her off feeding with the male. But 
toward the last of the incubation time one of the birds was constantly on 
the nest. I found the male sitting usually at about dusk, but I think the 
female sat on the eggs over night. She would not leave even if I touched 
her, nor would she move if the camera was set close beside her. 1 think I 
never heard an alarm note from her when I was there alone, but if I 
brought a friend she would grow very nervous and snap at my finger, drag- 
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ging her wings on my hand. At those times even the male would come 
swooping by our heads. 

The young birds were all born within three days of each other. They 
were little, naked, squirming fellows, all mouths and stomachs. The 
mother seemed very proud of them, for she would walk back and forth 
around the edge of the nest with her little head cocked on one side, that 
she might watch me and the young at the same time. She would never 
condescend to let me feed them. 

When they were a week and a half grown they filled the nest to the 
brim. She was very careful then not to leave them, and I think the father 
fed both her and the young birds those last two days. She would stand up, 
but would keep trotting around on their heads lest one get out, which she 
well knew would mean to have them all hopping about in the leaves before 
she was quite ready. 

At last the day came when | found the nest empty, and located three of 
the young birds in the grass. Both mother and father must then have had 
a busy week. 


JUNE EXPECTATIONS 


From nature by A. L. Princehorn 


Potes from Field and Study 


A Recent Visit of the Evening Grosbeak 


Somewhere about February 1, 1905, a 
flock of black and white birds flew over in 
rapid flight. They were rather high up, and 
I took them for White-winged Crossbills. 
Their course was undulating, with a suc- 
cession of rapid strokes and then a break, 
as so many of the Fringillide practice. I 
was struck with the somewhat bizarre effect 
of the black and white colors, even in the 
rapid flight of the flock past me. This fact 
I recall on looking back. But I kept watch 
of the tamarack and other coniferous trees, 
even going out on snowshoes to visit them. 
But I found no Crossbills. During several 
seasons, in other years, these birds have been 
very abundant here. On February 11, 1905, 
directly in front of my house in the broad 
street of Litchfield, I saw a number of black 
and white birds, running about in a nervous 
way in the middle of the road, and flying 
one over the other. I still thought them to 
be the White - winged Crossbill, only I 
wondered at several things: 

First, they were picking up the undi- 
gested grains from the horse droppings in 
the middle of the road. This I had never 
seen the Crossbills do. Second, the birds 
looked too large. And, third, the black 
and white were so pronounced. When the 
flock took wing, the bizarre effect of their 
flight was so striking as to suggest the blur- 
ring of one’s eyes in vertigo, or extreme 
dizziness. 

The birds took to the elms dordering the 
street, but were very soon down in the road 
again. I reckoned that the flock numbered 
about thirty. In a moment I had the glass 
in hand, and then the revelation came that I 
was looking at the Evening Grosbeak. 

There was no pink tinge about the birds, 
but there was a very decided suggestion of 
yellow. This color was most prominent on 
the forehead and nape. The breast and 
throat were lightish. The wings, back and 
head were black, and the tail black and 
rather short than otherwise. There was the 


white on the different parts which it would 
be hard to locate unless one had the bird in 
his hand, and I am describing only the im- 
pressions made upon one standing at a dis- 
tance. But the feature that impressed me 
was the vividness of both the black and 
the white. 

A passing vehicle put up the birds again. 
This time they simply circled round and 
pitched again into the road behind the sleigh. 
Its two male occupants, I made note, were 
so blind to the rare wonders of bird life that 
they did not even look up at the beauties. 

Drawing quite near again, for the birds 
were very tame, I could discover that the 
strikingly black and white ones made up 
only a part of the flock. On these the yel- 
low of the forehead was also more decided 
and clearly defined. These may have been 
the older and more matured males. 

Although very tame on approach, the 
birds were as actively nervous as any which 
I have ever seen. They ran about up and 
down and across the road, picking the seeds 
from their snowbed; and then, too, the rear 
guard, as they were all moving forward, 
would take wing and fly over the heads of 
those in advance, in order to get better 
picking, just as I have often seen the Wild 
Pigeon do, forty-five years ago. 

On February 12 and 13 the birds were 
still hanging about the village, and I had a 
report of them on the 14th. 

I had hoped that they would do as their 
cousins the Pine Grosbeaks have often done, 
and stay about during the whole winter. A 
report only yesterday, February 21, from the 
neighboring village of Bantam, said they 
were there, feeding near. the grist-mill. 
And this may have been true. But as all of 
our own bird-loving contingent, when-they 
saw the Evening Grosbeak, at first thought 
they were looking at the Snow Bunting ; 
so some one, secing the Snow Bunting, 
may have thought that he was having a 
sight of the Grosbeak which I had described 
in the local paper. 

The books report this Grosbeak as hav- 
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ing been recorded in New England only 
once, in the winter of 1889-90, when there 
were a number of records. 

But now, from his home in the far North- 
west, he has come again all the way to our 
North Atlantic states. Should he make 
himself seen again, Birp-Lore shall have 
further intelligence. —Joun HuTcuins, 
Litchfield, Conn., February 22, 1905. 


A WELL-GUYED BALTIMORE ORIOLE'S NEST 


A brood was raised in this nest in June, 1904. 


placed in a cottonwood tree twenty-five feet from the ground 
at the end of a branch six to eight feet from the trunk. 


tographed by George P. Perry, Sterling, Ill. 
Starving Crows 


Crows have had a hard time this past 
winter, more so than for several years. 
Deep snow which for weeks has covered 
their ordinary food supplies has driven the 
Crows to the verge of starvation. Many 
have actually succumbed, usually first going 
blind and then dying of starvation and cold 
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combined. But for the improvidence of one 
farmer near here, who neglected to husk and 
take in his corn, many more Crows must 
have died. Several thousand found in this 
cornfield food for a week. About ten acres 
in extent, it had yielded a good crop. The 
Crows ate virtually all the corn, even tear- 
ing their way into the shocks to get at the 
ears inside. In and about this cornfield 
there were fifteen dead Crows. One 
had been eaten, but, as the others 
had not been touched, it argues that 
even when almost starved the Crow 
does not become a cannibal. Pos- 
sibly the one Crow had been the prey 
of a Hawk.—Samuet H. Barker, 
Glenside, Pa., February 26, 1905. 


Our ‘Pioneer Tenants’ 


Having completed a new home dur- 
ing the latter part of autumn, 1902, 
and it then being too late to do any- 
thing in the way of inducing bird 
neighbors to settle around us, I be- 
gan forming plans of action for the 
coming year, and the following story 
narrates the arrival and sojourn of 
the first and only birds to remain on 
the new property the next summer,— 
hence my terming them ‘pioneer 
tenants’. 

With the earliest indications of re- 
turning spring, in accordance with 
my usual custom, I daily watched 
and waited for signs of the return of 
the more hardy members of the 
feathered fraternity, and during the 
latter part of February (1903) my vigil 
was rewarded by seeing and hear- 
ing Bluebirds on several occasions. 
Sometimes there would be two or 
three together; at other times a small 
flock would be observed. They gen- 
erally flew high, but the unmistakable sweet 
call-note came down to eager, listening ears. 
Throughout the month of March I saw 
three or four of them around our house and 
garden at different times. They would sit 
on the fence or a clothes-line pole in the 
yard, and often I saw them perched on the 
comb of the roof and even on the caimney. 
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Being extremely anxious to have them 
settle near by, and realizing that they were 
probably looking out for a location to be 
made use of later on, I lost no time in pre- 
paring and putting up a wooden box for 
their benefit. This box was fastened 
against the house near a second-story win- 
dow, and was not in position many days 
before a pair of Bluebirds began to inspect 
it. We were quite interested in watching 
them; first one would go inside and remain 
for a time and come out, then the other in 
like manner would take a turn at interior 
inspection. They were all the while ‘ talk- 
ing’ to each other in animated tones, 
especially when some particularly good 
point was noted. They would fly around 
the box, look in at the door and sit on the 
top. This continued for a day or two, and 
the box seemed to meet with approval, as on 
the 4th day of April both birds began col- 
lecting and carrying nesting materials into 
it. They worked faithfully for about one 
week, the mother-bird sometimes remaining 
inside to adjust the materials brought by her 
mate. We were delighted very much and 
watched their proceedings with increasing 
interest. Misfortune was in store for the 
little workers, however, for on the 13th there 
came a severe wind- and rain-storm which 
raged with unabated fury for three days, 
and which literally tore their box to pieces 
and scattered it over an adjoining field. An 
examination of the remains revealed the fact 
that the nest had been completed but fortu- 
nately no eggs were deposited. We found 
some consolation in this fact, as had there 
been young birds in the nest—even had the 
box remained firm in position—they would 
surely have perished, as did thousands of 
little broods of different species throughout 
the country. During the three days of 
storm we saw nothing of our birds, but on 
the fourth day (the 16th) when the ele- 
ments were getting back into normal con- 
dition, we observed them in the vicinity. 
They were evidently viewing the destruction 
of their intended home and considering what 
action to take next. We fully expected that, 
after this accident, they would depart to some 
other locality, but being determined to do 
all we could to help them, a new and much 
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stronger box was hastily made with a neat 
little front door and cozy porch with a roof, 
and fastened up in the same place as 
occupiec by the original one. We were 
delighted to note that both birds were 
sitting on the fence near by, watching the 
operation and conversing in pleasant tones 
—evidently of satisfaction with the prospect 
of a new home. 

I had no sooner completed my task and 
descended from the roof, when both birds 
flew straight to the new box, made a hasty 
examination, and within a half hour had 
commenced to rebuild with renewed courage 
and doubled energy.. Another week’s steady 
labor completed the second nest, and then 
for a considerable time (during the deposit- 
ing of eggs and incubation) we saw very lit- 
tle of them. This set of eggs hatched about 
the rsth of May; then we saw both birds 
constantly from early morning until dark, 
flying to and from the box. A few days 
gave the young sufficient voice to be plainly 
heard when we stood by the window above 
mentioned. This window afforded us an 
excellent opportunity of watching all that 
was going on, and the parent birds soon be- 
came accustomed: to seeing us there—al- 
though so close—and would remain on their 
little porch and look at us without the 
slightest fear; in fact, we could almost de- 
tect the blinking of their bright little eyes. 
The young birds (four in number) first 
made their appearance on the porch of the 
box on May 30, and left it finally a few 
days afterwards. They did not desert us, 
however, but took up their abode in a 
row of poplars bordering our street, and 
here they. remained for about two weeks, 
the mother feeding them and looking after 
their general welfare and education in the 
ways of the world. 

Dur'ng these two weeks we noticed an 
occurrence of special interest; namely, the 
careful guarding of the home box against 
the Sparrows by the male Bluebird. He 
would daily sit on his favorite clothes-line 
post or on the fence and keep a sharp watch 
over his summer home, and should a Spar- 
row dare to light on it, he would immedi- 
ately give chase and fight him off. We all 
looked upon this as an excellent example of 
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bird diplomacy and foresight, as, while the 
mother attended to the wants of the little 
family, the male remained in the rear of the 
house, keeping away all intruders, thereby 
holding their domicile for future use. The 
wise little bird well knew that if he did not 
keep this watch, the Sparrows would avail 
themselves of his temporary absence and 
take possession. Could human reasoning 
have done better? 

The young were now almost as large as 
the parents, and we daily saw the united 
family flitting around the house and yard, 
even alighting on the rails of our back 
porch. About the middle of June the old 
ones began repairs to the original nest and 
in the course of time began depositing the 
second set of eggs, and now a repetition of 
the above story began; they were evasive 
for some time; later a second little brood 
was hatched, fed and left the home nest 
like their older brothers and sisters. They, 
too, remained in the poplars for a period of 
a week or ten days, when suddenly, the 
latter part of July, all of them—parents and 


eight little ones—entirely disappeared and 
we saw and heard no more of them until 
the first week in September, when we again 
heard their call and noticed a few among 


he trees at different times. They evidently 
came back to bid us adieu prior to their 
autumn journey southward. 

Thus ends the story of our ‘ Pioneer Ten- 
ants’; in return for a few hours’ work and 
trouble, we were rewarded throughout the 
season with the presence of a pair of loving, 
confiding little birds, and had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing eight baby nestlings raised to 
maturity on our premises; a little encourage- 
ment will work wonders with the birds.— 
Berton Mercer, Lansdowne, Pa. 


The English Sparrow as an Evicter 


Birp-Lore is certainly to be congrat- 
ulated for the quantity and quality of 
the contents of the January-February 
number. The articles are all interesting, 
and those relating to nest-boxes are especially 
so, and so timely that we may hope they will 
result in making it possible for many 
feathered infants to reach maturity that 
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otherwise would have fallen prey to their 
natural enemies. 

The English Sparrow as the natural enemy 
of respectable birds is a good subject for 
discussion in your pages, as the experience 
of any of your readers who have really 
discouraged these pests would be of much 
interest and value to all of us not so suc- 
cessful. Your correspondent from St. Louis, 
Mo., gives (on page 17) a “simple and 
effective way of keeping the: English 
Sparrow out of a Bluebird’s box” that does 
not agree at all with a recent experience of 
my own. 

Last spring at my home in Cassopolis, 
Michigan, two or more pairs of Bluebirds 
were about the grounds for many days seek- 
ing a place to nest, and engagingin unequal 
warfare with the English Sparrows. I put 
up three or four nesting-boxes in the trees, 
and had the satisfaction of seeing the Blue- 
birds explore them almost as soon as I had 
left them; but, as soon as they made a move 
toward building nests, the Sparrows would 
get after them and drive them away, repeat- 
ing the attack every time the Bluebirds came 
back. I never saw more than a pair of 
Sparrows actually engage in the fight, but 
there were always several others present 
uttering their impudent yelps and plainly 
giving moral support that the poor Bluebirds 
could not withstand. Except in one case, 
the Sparrows did not nest in the boxes after 
they had won possession of them. 

I made one bird-house according to 
descriptions in the books and set it up on a 
pole about seven feet from the ground, or a¢ 
just the height that your St. Louis corre- 
pondent says would be preferred by Blue- 
birds and unsatisfactory to English Sparrows. 
It was by accident that I did so, as the height 
was determined by the length of a scantling 
I found available for use as a pole, and not 
because I had ever heard that an English 
Sparrow would avoid a nesting-place so 
easily reached from the ground. Sparrows 
and Bluebirds at once began a struggle for 
its possession, the Sparrows winning of 
course, and they immediately began build- 
ing a nest in it. Each day for several days 
thereafter, I raked out of that box a mass of 
grass, leaves, twigs, etc.—almost enough to 
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feed a horse (if not very hungry ‘— and 
each day the Sparrows renewed it. My 
standing on a chair, which brought my face 
to the level of the box, and destroying the 
nest daily did not discourage them in the 
least. 

Finally, for some reason, I did not destroy 
the nest for perhaps four or five days. 
When I did so I found in the long roll of 
débris that I pulled out of the hole two or 
three broken eggs and one egg intact, which I 
emptied and kept, in order that I may know 
an English Sparrow’s egg the next time I see 
one. After I had pulled everything, as I 
supposed, out of the box, the female bird 
darted out of the hole within six inches of 
my face and made off. She had made no 
attempt to escape before, and I had no 
suspicion that there was a bird inside. 
Within twenty minutes of that incident 
these birds (I suppose the same pair) had 
begun building another nest in the box. 

About this time, I think probably the 
next day. the first alarm-clock trill of the 
season was uttered by the House Wren, and 
I quickly located a pair of them in a plum 
tree only a few feet from the bird-house, as 
though they had flown straight to it from 
their winter resort in the South. It was 
then the tenth of May and the plum trees 
were in beautiful bloom, making a perfect 
stage setting for the song of birds. Real- 
izing that I could have no Bluebirds in my 
box, I concluded that I would have Wrens. 
Some bird-book or magazine that I had 
said that a hole one and one-eighth inches 
in diameter would admit Wrens and ex- 
clude English Sparrows. Accordingly, I 
made such a hole with much care in a thin 
piece of board and, after once more pulling 
out the Sparrows’ nest, tacked it over the 
larger hole in the box About five minutes 
later I had the chagrin of seeing the cock 
Sparrow pass through it with seeming ease, 
and he looked like a large specimen of his 
kind. 

I then made another hole just one inch in 
diameter in another strip of board and 
tacked that over the hole. This time I had 
the reward of the successful inventor, for I 
witnessed with joy that the violent efforts of 
‘ the Sparrows to get into the box were 
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thwarted by the reduced aperture. All this 
time the Wrens had remained near by and 
had on several occasions that I witnessed 
been inside the box, but the Sparrows 
always drove them away. They returned, 
however, with more persistence than the 
Bluebirds had shown, and from the man- 
ner in which they addressed the Sparrows, 
between sweet songs, it was evident that 
they intended to oust them if such a thing 
were possible 

Only a few minutes after the smaller hole 
had proved its ability to exclude the Spar- 
rows, the Wrens had apparently compre- 
hended the situation, and they entered the 
box and threw out the few remnants of the 
nest that my hook had not extracted. 
These they brought to the hole and dropped 
to the ground, to the great annoyance of the 
Sparrows, outside and unable to prevent it. 
The Wrens came out frequently for a short 
brush with the enemy and always got the 
worst of it, but they easily got back in the 
box and continued pitching out the wreck- 
age of the nest. The hen Sparrow seemed 
to give up the game after a few hours, but 
the cock stayed there two or three days 
looking very hostile and unhappy and try- 
ing in vain to keep the Wrens from going 
in and out of the hole I drove him away 
many times, and the Wrens were, as a little 
girl would say, “just as mean as they could 
be” to him, but it was about three days 
before the completeness of his eviction fully 
dawned upon him Other Sparrows did not 
take as much interest in this case as they 
had shown in the earlier troubles with the 
Bluebirds, perhaps because the season was 
farther advanced and they were mostly 
engaged in rearing families; or, possibly, 
they knew by experience that it would 
please the Wrens too much to quarrel with 
them. 

When this malevolent bird exhibited such 
a vindictive spirit by standing guard over 
the box that he knew he could not use I 
decided that the best thing to do to him 
would be to shoot him. Tothatend I went 
to a hardware store in the village, where I 
had seen some 22-caliber guns suitable for 
both shot and ball cartridges, and began 
buying one. In the course of the proceed- 
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ing I mentioned the use I had for it, when 
the clerk said that he had known other 
people to shoot English Sparrows, with the 
result that all other birds were effectually 
frightened away from the premises. I there- 
fore changed my mind, and the young man 
lost a chance to sell a gun. One of your 
correspondents in the January-February 
number (page 8) writes Of keeping these 
Sparrows away from his bird-boxes by the 
use of a gun, but it would be interesting to 
hear further trom him as to whether or not 
the shooting scared away any other birds.— 
F. M. Bennett, Lieut. Comdr. U. S. 
Navy. 
Protection for Bird Tenants 


If it is not too late, I should like to offer 
a suggestion as to the protection of bird- 
houses from cats. 

A strip of zinc tacked around the pole on 
which a bird-house is placed will make it 
impossible for a cat to reach the nest. Of 
course, the strip must be wide enough so 
that a cat can not reach over it and far 
enough from the ground so that it cannot 
jump beyond it. If painted the same color as 
the pole it does not disfigure it in any way. 

I have often tacked such a strip around 
the trunk of a tree where a nest seemed in 
danger. A length of old stove-pipe some- 
times answers the same purpose and is prob- 
ably less objectionable from the bird’s 
standpoint than unpainted zinc. Another 
device which has proved equally effective 
is simply a bunch of thorn twigs tied around 
the trunk or branch of a tree. If properly 
placed, this forms a most effective barrier.— 
Marion Bote; West Barnet, Vt. 


An Unknown Bird Enemy 


At Forest Lawn, June 19, 1904, on the 
edge of the bluff over a colony of Bank 
Swallows, I discovered six freshly dug holes 
about three inches in diameter. Up through 
several of them were brought the contents 
of the nests, which consisted of some rather 
large white feathers and dry grass, together 
with the wing and downy feathers of a 
Swallow. 

June 25, there were twelve holes. On 
that date we moved into our cottage near 
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the colony, bringing an Irish setter dog. 
After that no more holes were made in the 
bank. Did the dog drive the enemy away, 
and what was the enemy ?—NeTTIE SeL- 
LINGER Pierce, Rochester, N. Y. 


Where the Blue Jays Find a Breakfast 


I have been greatly surprised to find 
where the Blue Jays hunt for a breakfast on 
cold winter mornings, when the snow lies 
deep in the woods. They fly to one and 
another of the old squirrels’ nests made of 
leaves in the crotches of tall chestnut trees 
and scratch away in search of nuts. Fre- 
quently they find chestnuts buried in these 
leafy squirrel homes, and they open the 
nuts by hammering them against a limb 
with their bill. 

If it were not for the providence of a 
chance gray, winter would go hard with 
these birds. Living almost in the shadow 
of the woods, two pair of Jays have been 
feeding at my window-sill since the bliz- 
zard, and they greedily eat bread - crusts, 
pumpkin seeds, dry chestnuts, corn and 
suet. They come each day at the same 
hour and take turns at the feast. The 
scream of the Jay is the signal for all the 
smaller birds to finish their meal.—W. C. 
Knowies, Washington, Conn. 


A Shivering Chickadee 


Early one morning in January, 1904, I 
looked out to see if I could get a glimpse 
of any of the birds which pay daily visits 
to a birds’ table that I keep well supplied 
with delicacies. As the registering ther- 
mometer indicated a temperature of 3814 
degrees below zero the night before, and 
had by that time succeeded in getting up to 
29 degrees below, I felt rather anxious 
for our feathered friends, and little thought 
that I would see one such a frigid morning; 
but there sat a Chickadee on the vines of 
the veranda, its head under its wing, and 
with every feather on end. Every few 
seconds its little body would tremble all 
over, as does a dog’s when thoroughly 
chilled. We have all seen shivering dogs 
and horses; but who ever before saw a bird 
shiver ?—W. S. Jounson, Boonville, N. Y. 
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NARRATIVE OF A TRIP TO THE BAHAMAS. 
By Gover M. ALLEN and THOMAS 
Barsour. Cambridge, Mass. Decem- 
ber, 1904. Privately printed. 8vo. 10 
pages, illustrated. 

This is the descriptive itinerary of a trip 
chiefly in the islands of Great Bahama, the 
Abacos, and New Providence, made in July, 
1904. The authors propose to publish re- 
ports on their collections in various branches 
of natural history, later; Mr. Allen’s, on 
the birds, has already appeared (‘ The 
Auk’). The reader will find here some 
very useful hints on outfit, as well as descrip- 
tions of the islands visited. 

Of the Flamingo on Abaco, it is said : 

“Formerly these birds nested in great 
flocks, but, owing to the great destruction 
of the eggs and young birds by the people 
of Marsh Harbor, a mere remnant now re- 
mains.” Let us hope that the recently en- 
acted Bahaman law will at least prevent the 


wholesale, open destruction of Flamingos , 


and their eggs which has heretofore pre- 
vailed.—F. M. C. 


Birps OF THE BAHAMA ISLANDS. By JOSEPH 
H. Rivey. Special publication from ‘The 


Bahama Islands,’ by permission of the 
Geographical Society of Baltimore, 1905. 
8vo. Pages 347-368. 

Mr. Riley here discusses in a workmanlike 
manner the zodgeographical position of the 
Bahamas and the origin of their bird-life. 
He gives, also, a useful list of Bahaman 
birds, with the islands in the group on which 
each species occurs. We trust that the other 
papers in the volume, of which this forms a 
part, treat of their respective subjects as 
satisfactorily zs does this one.— F. M. C. 


Birp Stupy. Home Nature-study Course, 
College of Agriculture, Cornell Univer- 
sity. New Series, Vol. I, No. 4, April, 
May, 1905. 16 pages. ANNA BorTsForD 
Comstock, Editor. 

We have had so many helps to bird study 
prepared by ornithologists who were not 
teachers that we should give an exception- 
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ally cordial welcome to this leaflet written 
by a teacher of wide experience who has 
definitely in mind just what teachers as well 
as pupils require. 

Thecourse of study here outlined makes the 
best use of the most easily available material 
and seems admirably adapted to arouse and 
stimulate the child’s interest in bird-life. 
We trust that this publication may have 
wide circulation, especially among teachers. 
We know of nothing of its kind which it 
should not replace.— F. M. C. 


The Ornithological Magazines 


Tue Avux.—In the April ‘Auk’ we find 
an unusual number of half-tones illustrat- 
ing several extremely interesting papers. 
E. S. Cameron, in ‘ Nesting of the Golden 
Eagle in Montana,’ takes us into the evrie 
of a pair of these birds, and as the weeks 
roll by we become well acquainted with the 
growing eaglets and their daily life. The 
life history of the American Brown Creeper 
is similarly portrayed by Dr. A. P. Chad- 
bourne and Messrs. Kennard and McKech- 
nie, all of whom have found this bird breed- 
ing sparingly in Massachusetts. A. H. 
Clark contributes a paper on ‘ Migration of 
Certain Shore Birds,’ chiefly the Golden 
Plover, and is of the opinion that these 
birds find their way by breasting the trade- 
winds or winds prevailing at the time of 
their long migration from the Arctic circle 
to Patagonia. To assume that they guide 
themselves in this way when passing over 
the land, as well as over the open ocean, is 
perhaps pushing the theory to an extreme 
to which other believers in this idea have 
not ventured. ‘Summer Birds in the Ba- 
hamas’ is a list containing the description 
of a new Hairy Woodpecker (Dryobates 
villosus piger), as well as a great deal else 
that is of more interest to the general reader. 
Egg-collectors will be specially interested 
in ‘ Nesting Habits of Birds in Mississippi,’ 
by C. R. Stockard. The birds seen in a 
single day in Jefferson Parish, La., are 
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enumerated by H. H. Kopman, and notes 
on Long Island, N. Y., are furnished by 
Dr. W. C. Braislin, while R. Deane con- 
tributes another letter by Audubon and 
some to him written by J. Abert. We note 
an annotated preliminary list of the birds 
of Delaware, by S. N. Rhoads and C. J. 
Pennock, and hope it may escape the fate 
of other ‘ preliminary’ lists that so rarely 
get beyond this stage. 

The general notes are varied and the re- 
views comprehensive, especially one of Part 
III of Ridgway’s ‘ Birds of North and Mid- 
dle America.’ We regret to see the depart- 
ment of ‘ Publications Received ’ still rele- 
gated to the back cover, for as a record of 
current literature it deserves a better fate, 
and those of us who fail to bind in covers 
will lose a valuable part of the ‘Auk.’— 
j. B. Jaz 


Tue Conpor.—Two numbers of Vol. 
VII of ‘The Condor’ have already ap- 
peared. The leading article of the January 
number is by Finley, on ‘ Photographing 
the Aerie of a Western Red-tail,’ and is 
illustrated by a plate and six text figures. 
Under the title ‘An Untenable Theory of 
Bird Migration,’ Professor Cooke presents 
certain objections to Palmén’s theory that 
“the annual migration route of a species 
indicates the way by which it originally 
immigrated into its present breeding home.” 
But in the March number Dr. Stejneger 
takes exception to Professor Cooke's views 
and concludes that “ Palmén’s theory can- 
not be disposed of in this off-hand manner,” 
An account of ‘Old Fort Tejon,’ one of 
the classic ornithological localities in Cali- 
fornia, is given by Grinnell, who adds a 
nominal list of 54 species of birds observed 
during a week’s visit in July, 1904. The 
same trip seems to have included Mt. Pinos, 
not far distant, where a Sage Sparrow was 
collected which is described as a new sub- 
species under the name Amphispiza belli 
canescens. Some Bird Notes from the 
Central Sierras,’ by Keyes; ‘Notes from 
Flathead,’ Mont., by Silloway, and ‘Sum- 
mer Birds of the Papago Indian Reserva- 
tion,’ Arizona, by,gSwarth, all contain 
records of value to the student of geographic 
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distribution; while the systematic zodlogist 
will find much of interest in the extracts 
from Dr. Jordan’s ‘ New Code of Nomen- 
clature.’ A portrait of William Dutcher, 
president of the National Association of 
Audubon Societies, concludes the series of 
portraits of American ornithologists. 

The March number opens with ‘A Note 
on the Prairie Falcon’ at Pyramid Lake, 
Nev., by Fuertes, illustrated by a repro- 
duction of a drawing by the author. An 
interesting bit of historical lore is con- 
tributed by Emerson, who tells of the 
discovery in the Cooper homestead at 
Haywards, Cal., of some ‘Manuscript of 
Charles Lucien Bonaparte,’ comprising the 
last three volumes of the ‘American Orni- 
thology’ published in 1825. A facsimile 
of a page of the manuscript on Steller’s Jay 
and a portrait of Bonaparte add greatly to 
the interest of the paper. Under the title 
‘Breeding Notes from New Mexico,’ Mrs. 
Bailey mentions the birds found with young 
at high altitudes in the Rocky Mountains in 
July and early August in 1904, and records 
an instance of Golden Eagles repairing their 
nest in the Taos Mountains on August 10. 
Grinnell calls attention to the peculiar 
* Status of the Townsend Warbler in Cali- 
fornia.’ The bird ‘‘ occurs in California in 
two roles, as a regular winter visitant and 
as a rather late spring migrant.’’ Two 
geographical races are apparently repre- 
sented, but, although a supposed new sub- 
species is thus indicated, the author 
considerately refrains from ‘‘ burdening it 
with a name.’’ An important feature of the 
current volume is a series of portraits of 
eminent European ornithologists, beginning 
with likenesses of two prominent English- 
men, Dr. P. L. Sclater and Mr. Howard 
Saunders; the veteran German, Dr. Jean 


Cabanis, and the well-known Austrian 
ornithologist, Count von Tschusi zu 
Schmidhoffen. A brief statement of the 


work of each author appears in the column 
of * Editorial Notes.’ The editor also makes 
the welcome announcement that the A. O. 
U.. bill, which failed in rgot, has finally 
become a law in California after undergoing 
certain modifications which were found 
necessary to insure its passage.—T. S. P. 
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Bird-Lore’s Motto: 
A Bird in the Bush is Worth Two in the Hand 


In the last number of Birp-Lore, Mr. 
Otto Widmann makes an eloquent plea for 
the selection of the Hummingbird as the 
national bird. While we freely admit the 
truth of all that Mr. Widmann so pleasingly 
says of this exquisite little creature, the fact 
that it is essentially lacking in the preémi- 
nently bird-like characteristic of song 
should, to our mind, unquestionably pre- 
vent its selection as the bird of America. 

Such a bird should, primarily, it seems to 
us, possess a song which, because of its 
musical quality or association with the 
singer’s haunts or seasons, endears it to 
every nature lover; it should be a bird of 
wide distribution during the nesting season 
in order that it may be generally known 
not only as a song bird but as a home bird; 
it should be an abundant or, at least, a 
common bird; it should be typically Ameri- 
can, and, as Mr. Widmann says, it should 
possess sufficient distinction of form and 
marking to be readily recognized in a figure. 

Among other species whose claims to the 
honorable position of national bird have 
been urged by writers to Birp-Lore are the 
Dove, the Song Sparrow and the Robin. 

The Dove conforms to most of the re- 
quirements set forth above; indeed, it is 
perhaps our most generally distributed 
breeding bird, but its song is too mournful, 
it does not express that joyousness which we 
expect to hear from nature’s minstrels. 

For a large part of our country there can 
be no doubt that the Robin more nearly 
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fills the place of national bird than any 
other, but we have to remember that in the 
West the Robin is not the familiar, dooryard 
bird we in the East are accustomed to find it, 
while throughout the southern tier of states 
it is only a winter visitant, usually songless, 
and known chiefly as a basis for potpies. 

The Song Sparrow, dear as he is to every 
bird-lover, too closely resembles some other 
birds in form and markings to make an ac- 
ceptable subject for illustration in this con- 
nection. and, as we look through the list of 
North American birds, species after species 
is rejected for one or more reasons, until 
there is left, apparently, but one bird which 
fills all the conditions we have imposed, and 
that bird is—the Meadowlark. 

Including under this name all the forms of 
this species, we have a breeding range reach- 
ing from northern South America to Canada, 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and through- 
out this vast area the bird is generally dis- 
tributed and sufficiently abundant to be well 
known. Asa songster the Meadowlark needs 
no praise ; some writers, in fact, give the 
western form first place among our song- 
birds ; his Americanism is so far beyond 
dispute that he cannot claim even family 
relationship outside of this hemisphere ; 
while in form and coloration he is equally 
distinguished. Hail, then, tothe Meadow- 
lark ! He has our vote. 


THE season is at hand for the study of the 
home-life of birds, and we again earnestly 
ask assistance in securing notes on the nest- 
ing habits of Warblers for our proposed 
‘ Book of the Warblers.’ A series of defi- 
nite observations on one species will be far 
more welcome and valuable than casual 
notes on the occurrence of many. 


To our unbounded satisfaction the Ba- 
haman government has passed a law pro- 
tecting all song and insectivorous birds 
throughout the year, while for the Fiamingo 
and some other species a close season” has 
been established. 

Durinc May and June the Editor expects 
to be in England, attending the International 
Ornithological Congress, and he begs the 
indulgence of correspondents during this 
period. 


The Audubon Societies 


“ You cannot with a scalpel find the poet's soul, 
Nor yet the wild bird's song.” 


Edited by MRS. MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT and WILLIAM DUTCHER 


Communications relating to the work of the Audubon and other Bird Protective Societies should 
be addressed to Mrs. Wright, at Fairfield, Conn. Reports, etc., designed for this department, should be 
sent at least one month prior to the date of publication. 


Notes and News 


The officers of the National Association 
always feel a sense of relief when the legis- 
lative season is finished ; this year the relief 
was greater from the fact that some vicious 
attempts to repeal excellent bird laws had to 
be combated. In order to give the members 
of the National Association, and also the 
other readers of Birp-Lore, some idea of 
the legislative work of the past season, the 
following résumé is presented : 

Maine.—A distinct advance was made in 
the protection of Ducks; for most of the 
species the close season now commences on 
the first day of December; this does away 
with that worst of all practices, spring 


shooting. On the other hand, a retrograde 
step was taken by adding Mud-hens and 
Blue Herons to the wild birds that may be 


killed at any time. This amendment was 
instigated by and secured through the 
influence of a game commissioner who evi- 
dently was more interested in fish than in 
birds and was not willing to permit nature 
to preserve its own balance. It should be 
possible to protect local fish hatcheries with- 
out sacrificing these two species of birds in 
all parts of the state; furthermore, it is a 
question whether the Blue Heron is not a 
beneficial bird, inasmuch as it is known to 
eat many suckers, a fish that destroys the 
spawn and fry of game fish. 

It is also hard to understand why a bird 
like the Bittern—Mud-hen—should not be 
protected. 

New Yorx.—The fight to preserve the 
integrity of the anti-spring-shooting duck 
law in this state was carried on till the very 
last day of the legislative session. As 
reported in the last number of Birp-Lore, 
the opponents of the law early in the session 
introduced a repeal bill. After a very ex- 


haustive hearing before the Fish and Game 
Committees of both houses, the bill came 
up in the Assembly and was defeated by a 
narrow margin of twelve votes. 

Almost immediately after the defeat of 
the original bill, new bills were introduced 
in both houses; in the lower House by 
Assemblyman Hubbs and in the Senate by 
Senator Burr. The later bills were more 
insidious and vicious than the first one, 
inasmuch as they seemingly asked for a 
small concession; the bills proposed to 
make an open season of three days in the 
week from March 1 to April 15. The days 
selected were Thursday, Friday and Satur- 
day, at the very height of the migration 
period when the greatest number of Ducks 


would be in the Long Island waters. The 


plea made by the Duck shooters was, “ Give 
us our spring shooting in this modified form ; 
we are not asking a great deal.” By great 
activity and other methods of a questionable 
character this bill was passed in the As- 
sembly. Fortunately for the good name of 
the state and also for its game interests, the 
Senate Committee would not and did not 
approve of the bill, and it consequently 
failed of passage. The pressure brought to 
bear upon the Senate Committee was un- 
doubtedly very great, and they deserve the 
highest credit for the stand they took to 
maintain New York’s present high standard 
of game laws. The National Association 
is especially indebted to Senators Arm- 
strong and White, who are bird protection- 
ists of the most advanced type and are 
earnest friends of the Audubon movement. 

The Audubon aigrette bill failed of pas- 
sage. It passed the Senate quite late in the 
session and was finally lost in the Committee 
on Rules, which has charge of all Assembly 
bills during the last ten days of the session. 
Had it become a law, its constitutionality 
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would have been contested by the aigrette 
dealers. This question is now being tested ; 
the attorney of our association is at the 
present time aiding the attorney-general of 
the state of New York in conducting an 
important suit to establish the right of the 
Commonwealth to prevent the sale of foreign 
game, in order to better protect domestic 
game. 

Section 141 of the New York law pro- 
hibits the sale of foreign game; if such 
game can be sold in the close season there 
is no way to prevent native game being sold 
at the same time under the name of foreign 
game. This is one of the most important 
questions now before the courts, inasmuch 
as it is absolutely necessary to determine 
whether a state has the right to prevent the 
sale within its borders of foreign game; it 
is hoped that the courts will so construe. 

The Armstrong fire-arms bill became a 
law; this prevents aliens from carrying fire- 
arms in any public place, such as highways, 
parks, etc., and will do much to help pre- 
serve our song-birds. This is another in- 
stance where Senator Armstrong has shown 
his great interest in bird protection. 

ConnecTicuT.—A bill to permit fire 
lighting, i. e., shooting wild-fowl at night, 

, was introduced. It was defeated through 
the efforts of the Audubon Society aided by 
sportsmen who were opposed to such a per- 
nicious and wasteful method of shooting. 
There is no surer way to drive wild-fowl 
away than by shooting at or disturbing 
them in the night-time. 

New Jersey.—The only changes in the 
bird laws during the present session were 
shortening the open season for wild-fowl 
fifteen days in the spring and prohibiting 
the use of batteries or water blinds more 
than one hundred feet from shore. The 
Audubon Society of this state should per- 
sistently agitate the subject of the abolition 
of spring shooting of wild-fowl and Snipe. 
It is wrong to kill these birds while on the 
northward migration, and an active move- 
ment should be commenced at once to carry 
out this needed improvement. One of the 
arguments of the Long Island gunners in 
their attempt to repeal the New York law 
was that New Jersey permitted Ducks to be 
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killed in the spring, why should New York 
prohibit it? The reply of the Audubon 
representatives was, that because New Jersey 
is wrong is no reason why New York should 
be also. An attempt was made to make an 
open season on the Dove, but it was easily 
defeated. 

Ruope Istanp.—The legislature is still 
in session. Slight gains have been made in 
the laws: 1. Sale of game-birds prohibited. 
2. Shooting of pheasants prohibited for five 
years. 3. Open seasons shortened fifteen 
days. No action has yet been taken on the 
ridiculous bounty law on Hawks and Owls. 
It is simply obstinacy on the part of legis- 
lators to retain this law, in the light of the 
general knowledge of the value of these 
birds. 

PENNSYLVANIA. — This state has just 
adopted a most excellent and advanced law 
in many respects. The one vital defect is 
that it permits wild-fow! shooting from April 
1 to April 16. This is just at the height of 
the migration period and is therefore the 
very worst time that could be selected. 
However, to offset this, sale has been 
stopped, and a bag limit is being enforced. 
In many other respects the law is a model 
in its restrictive character. The section 
referring to non-game birds is the A. O. U. 
model law. Weare glad to be able to shade 
Pennsylvania on the model law map. 

FLoripa.—The legislature is now in 
session. A bill has been introduced to 
establish a Game Commission, which is a 
much-needed improvement, for at the present 
time there is no responsible head to see that 
the game and bird laws are enforced in this 
large state. Game protection is such a 
new idea in this commonwealth, and there is 
so much wild territory to be controlled, that 
a virile character, with a scientific training, 
should be at the head of the Commission, if 
one is established. It will not do to appoint 
a politician to do the work of an economist. 

MicuHiGaN. — The president visited” the 
legislature of this state late in March and 
was given a joint hearing by the Game 
Committees of both houses. A codification 
bill had already been introduced by Senator 
Bland. This bill was discussed in detail, 
the Audubon representatives suggesting 
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several improvements. At the close of 
the hearing your representatives were re- 
quested to prepare a bill including all the 
beneficial changes suggested. This was 
done, and the remodeled bill is now be- 
fore the legislature. If the bill becomes 
a law it will give the Audubon Society 
the right to appoint four special wardens 
with all the powers of the state game 
wardens. 

Minnesota.—A codification of the game 
laws made at the last session of the legisla- 
ture makes this statute probably the most 
radical and advanced of any in force in 
the United States. It shows the influence 
of the highest type of sportsmen and bird 
protectors on legislation. The wild-fowl 
close season commences December 1. 

OxLaHoma.— While no bird or game 
legislation of moment was secured, yet by 
the persistent energy of Mrs. H. T. Foster, 
of Tecumseh, a humane education law was 
passed. This certainly will have a very 
direct and beneficial influence on bird pro- 
tection. Under its provisions the public 
school teachers are compelled to instruct 
pupils in humane ideas and kindness to 
wild life, for one-half hour each week. A 
teacher cannot draw pay unless the above 
provision is carried out. This splendid law 
will prevent the spoliation of unnumbered 
nests and the abolition of boys’ missiles, 
catapults, etc. 

Texas.—In the last issue of Birp-Lore 
a brief statement was given ofthe attempt 
to repeal the wild-fowl law by selfishly 
interested persons It is with great satis- 
faction that we are able to report that the 
attempt was a total failure, and the present 
law is safe from--further attacks for two 
years Long before that time the Audubon 
Society, which did such wonderful work in 
the campaign just closed, will be thoroughly 
organized. When men of the aggressive 
character of Secretary Davis are at the head 
of a movement for the benefit of a state, in 
other words, good civics, they soon compel 
the moral and financial support of the 
public. Unselfish devotion to the good of 
the commonwealth always attracts attention 
and a following. 

CALiIFoRNIA.—Owing to the great edu- 
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cational work done by the Audubon people 
of this state and the continuous agitation 
for better bird protection that they have kept 
up for the past year, a new law has just 
been enacted. It contains so much of the 
model law, and is so far in advance of any- 
thing heretofore on the statute books relating 
to birds, that the Audubon Society is cer- 
tainly to be congratulated on the result of 
its efforts. The spirit that moves the workers 
in this society will surely cause the new law 
to be enforced. 

In addition many marked improvements 
were made in the game sections, bag limits, 
shorter seasons, etc. In a recent publication 
of the Game Commission it is announced 
that “it is always unlawful to buy, sell, offer 
for sale, barter or trade, at any time, any 
Quail, Dove, Pheasant, Grouse, Sage Hen, 
Snipe, Ibis, Plover, Rail, or any Deer meat 
or skins.” It is unfortunate that Ducks and 
Geese are not included, but this will come in 
time. In California the county supervisors 
may pass special ordinances shortening the 
open seasons, but cannot make them longer 
than the state law. Secretary Way writes: 
“ We have just won a great victory in Los 
Angeles county; the open season for Doves 
is one day, besides we have secured shorter 
seasons for valley and mountain Quail and 
Deer. This result is a most gratifying one, 
for, two years ago, when I first took up the 
fight for the Doves, they did not seem to 
have a friend in the country. I shall now 
place this matter before the people of some 
other counties in the state, hoping to make 
gains there also. I believe this is the begin- 
ning of the end, and that public sentiment 
will compel the next legislature to strike the 
Dove from the game list.” The State Chief 
Deputy Commissioner, C. A. Vogelsang, 
has promised to prevent the illegal traffic in 
the San Francisco markets in sea birds’ eggs 
which has been heretofore carried on so 
extensively. 

To our unbounded satisfaction, the 
Bahaman government has passed a law pro- 
tecting all song and insectivorous birds 
throughout the year, while for the Flamingo 
and some other species a close season has 
beer established. 

WILLIAM DUTCHER. 
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Order — Raptores Family — Strigide 


Genus — Strix Species — Strix pratincola 
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The American Barn Owl 


By WILLIAM DUTCHER 


President National Association of Audubon Societies 
DESCRIPTION 


The upper parts are a yellowish buff overlaid with grayish, and more or less speckled 
with white; underparts varying from pure white to ochraceous buff, dotted with black, 
some individuals profusely and others with but few spots; wings and tail generally lightly 
barred with blackish; legs long and feathered almost to base of toes; feet dark; very large, 
white, heart-shaped facial disk, with narrow black and buff edging, this latter appearing 
as if burnt or charred; maroon-colored spot between eye and bill, sometimes completely 
surrounding the eye; bill yellow; eye black. The only other species of Ow! with black 
eyes is the Barred Owl, which is a much larger and darker bird heavily barred on head, 
neck and breast. The two cannot'be confused. 

Size.—Varies from 15 to 18 inches from end of bill to tip of tail; wings very long, 
extending beyond tail when folded. 

Nest.—None is built; the eggs are laid in a variety of situations, such as hollows in 
trees, holes in banks or cliffs, abandoned burrows, sides of wells, mining shafts, dovecots, 
barns, church steeples, etc. 

Eggs.—Pure white, from four to seven in a set, sometimes more. 

Distribution.—The northern limit of the breeding range is about latitude 41 degrees 
and extends westward to the Pacific coast. Occasionally a straggler may be found north 
of this range in favorable localities. 


The Barn Owl, Golden Owl, Church Owl, or, as it is frequently called, 
the Monkey-faced Owl, is almost cosmopolitan, being found in nearly all 
temperate and tropical climes throughout the globe. 


“Alone and warming his five wits, 
The white owl in the belfry sits.” 


The Barn Owl should appeal to man because of two characteristics, — 
first, its singular and almost weird beauty, and, second, its very great eco- 
nomic value and almost total lack of harmful qualities. If it were a bird 
that was more frequently seen its beautiful soft plumage of white and gold 
would attract the lovers of color, but, being nocturnal in its habits, it is not 
often observed; indeed, even where it is common, when one is shot its 
strange appearance leads the local newspaper:to publish a ridiculous account 
of a new and grotesque animal, part monkey and part Owl. Like all other 
Owls, it still bears the weight of the superstitions of over two thousand 
years; consequently the hand of man is yet against it. Shortly after sun- 
down this “pretty aerial wanderer of the night” commences flitting to and 
fro “on wing so soft and silent” that it is scarcely heard. During all its 
nightly wanderings it is working for mankind, its only enemy, while gather- 
ing food for itself and perhaps a hungry brood of callow young. Then it is 
that its peculiar screaming cry is heard, which no doubt is the basis of many 
of the strange and uncanny stories related of Owls. In Europe this species 
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is the Owl of the ivy-covered tower and the ruined castle, and by its 
nightly wailings and wanderings peoples the ruins with ghostly tenants. 

The late Major Bendire, in his ‘Life Histories,’ states: “The Barn Owl, 
strictly speaking, makes no nest. If occupying a natural cavity of a tree, the 
eggs.are placed on the rubbish that may have accumulated at the bottom; 
if in a bank, they are laid on the bare ground and among the pellets of fur 
and small bones ejected by the parents. Frequently quite a lot of such 
material is found in their burrows, the eggs lying on and among the refuse. 
Incubation usually commences with the first egg laid, and lasts about three - 
weeks. The eggs are almost invariably found in different stages of develop- 
ment, and downy young may be found in the same nest with fresh eggs. 
Both sexes assist in incubation.” One of the best methods of studying the 
food habits of Owls is to gather the pellets which they disgorge (Read 
E. L. No. 12). These consist of the undigested refuse of their food, hair, 
bones, feathers, etc. Sometimes enormous quantities of this refuse is found 
in the nesting place of the Barn Owl, one recorded instance being two or 
three cubic feet. When the tired farmer is buried deep in slumber and 
nature is repairing the waste of wearied muscles, this night- flying bird com- 
mences its beneficial work, which ceases only at the rising of the sun. All 
that has been written regarding the food of the Barn Owl shows it to be 
of inestimable value to agriculture. Mr. W. H. Hudson, of England, says 
of the Barn Owl: “It is surprising that at the present day any one should 
think it necessary to write a fresh plea for this bird—a bird that has been a 
favorite of our ornithologists for the last hundred years and whose praises 
may be read in a hundred volumes on our library shelves! The feathered 
cat has been minutely and lovingly described by all his biographers! ‘He 
who destroys an Owl is an encourager of mice,’ says one writer; and his 
value as a mouse-killer, and his beauty and singularity are points that are 
invariably dwelt upon.” Major Bendire says: “ Looked at from an economic 
standpoint, it would be difficult to point out a more useful bird than this 
Owl, and it deserves the fullest protection; but, as is too often the case, 
man, who should be its best friend, is generally the worst enemy it has 
to contend with, and is ruthlessly destroyed by him, partly on account of 
its odd appearance and finely colored plumage, but oftener from the 
erroneous belief that it destroys the farmer’s poultry.” Dr. A. K. Fisher, 
of the United States Department of Agriculture, the greatest living author- 
ity on the food of Hawks and Owls, presents in ‘Science, N. §. Vol. III, 
No. 69, pp. 623-624,’ the following emphatic brief, showing the undeniable 
value of the Barn Owl. 

“In a work on ‘The Hawks and Owls of the United States,’ published 
in 1893, I recorded the results of the examination of 200 ‘pellets’ or 
‘rejects’ of the Barn Owl taken from one of the towers of the Smith- 
sonian™ Institution, Washington, D. C., June 28, 1890. Since that time 
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475 more have been ¢ollected —125, September 14, 1892, and 350, Janu- 
ary 8, 1896, making/n all a total of 675 ‘pellets.’ Thus abundant material 
has been carefully/examined and found to contain the remains of 1,821 
mammals, birds ahd batrachians, as shown in the following table: 


1,119 Meadow oles 33 Short-tailed Shrews 1 Vesper Sparrow 
4 Pine“Voles 21 Snjall Short-tailed Shrews 10 Song Sparrows 
452 House Mice I sno Mole 4 Swamp Sparrows 

134 Common Rats 1 Brown Bat 1 Swallow 
1 White-footed Mouse 2 Sora Rails 1 Warbler 

20 Jumping Mice 4 Bobolinks 6 Marsh Wrens 
1 Rabbit 3 Red-winged Blackbirds 2 Spring Frogs 


A glance at this list will demonstrate to any thoughtful person the 
immense value of this useful bird in keeping noxious redents in check. 
Moreover, judging from the species in the list, it may be seen that the 
Barn Owl hunts almost exclusively in open country, such as cultivated 
fields, meadows and marsh lands, where such pests do most damage. In 
Germany, according to Dr. Bernard Altum (Journal f. Ornithologie, 1863, 
pp. 43 and 217), the Barn Owl feeds extensively on shrews. In 703 ‘pel- 
lets’ a number only slightly greater than that which I examined, he found 
remains of 1,579 shrews, an average of over two to each ‘pellet,’ while our 
675 ‘pellets’ contained only 54 shrews, an average of one skull to every 
12% pellets. On the other hand, our material contained the remains of 
2'2 mice to each ‘pellet,’ or 93 per cent of the whole mass. The birds, 
which constitute about 434 per cent of the Owl’s food, are in the main 
species of little economic importance.” 

In the West the food of the Barn Owl consists very largely of pouched 
gophers, a specially destructive mannual, also ground squirrels, rabbits and 
insects. In the southern states large numbers of cotton rats are destroyed, 
a fact which should be appreciated by every planter. 

This little tract is presented with the hope that every farmer or fruit- 
grower who reads it will hereafter extend to the Barn Owl the protection 
it so richly deserves. 


For additional valuable information regarding the Barn Owl, read the following: ‘ Life 
Histories of North American Birds,’ Bendire, Vol. I, pp. 325-328; ‘Hawks and Owls 
of the United States,’ Illustrated, Fisher, pp. 132-139, and ‘Leaflet No. 19, Royal Society 
for the Protection of Birds, London, England.’ 
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